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FOR THE FRIEND. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


the mightiest triumph which the ingenuity of] 
man has yet achieved; nor does any thing sel 
hibit the wide extremes of human knowledge | 


in this science which seemis rightfully to belong! 
to the country in which the Principia was con- 
ceived and written. Sir William Herschell, 
by the construction ef new and more powerful | 
instruments, by unwearied application and 
singular sagacity, not only extended the limits | 
of the solar system, and gave 

“ The lyre of heaven another string,” 
but laid thé foundation of anew science, that 
of Sidereal Astronomy. 
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ied surface. 


conds, during which it changes from the second 
to the fourth magnitude. The remaining va- 
riable stars are all of the third, fourth, and fifth 
magnitudes, and undergo the changes to which 
they are subject, in periods of from five days 


to eighteen years. ‘The rapidity of most of 


these changes renders it probable that they 
generally arise from the rotation of the stars 


jon their axes, which thus presents to our view 


successive portions of an unequally illuminat- 
On the other hand, there are 


The ancients imagined that the stars were | changes which do not appear to be periodical. 
The history of astronomy is the record of|moveably fixed in a sphere of adamant, 


being suseeptible of change neither of place} 
nor form. Hipparchus, who lived about 120| 
years before Christ, was the first to remark | 


. | 
and capacity more strikingly, than the contrast the appearance of a new star, and was thus | 
between the bewildered gaze of a peasant at induced to make a catalogue of those which} 


the starry firmament, and the scrutiny of a La| were then visible. 


Place viewing the solar system as from the| 
depths of space; reducing its mazy confusion 
into perfect order; explaining the causes and 
limits of all its apparent irregularities, and | 
weighing and measuring the earth, the planets, 
and the sun, 


The planetary system has become the beaten 
highway of astronomers. ‘The magnitudes and 
motions of the bodies which compose it are 
ascertained with so great a precision, that the 
slightest variation which can affect them is cal- 
culated; and tables are formed, from which 
the apparent position of any of them, as seen 
from this speck in the heavens. may be foretold, 
for every hour and moment of the next ten 
thousand years. So familiar are all its details, 
that they have ceased in some measure to fur- 
nish to the ardent and restless spirit of inves- 
tigation the stimulus which it so much craves, 
and which is its impelling motive to action. 
Philosophy has, therefore, sent forth her mes- | 
sengers into what have heretofore been deem- 
ed the immeasurable depths of space, and the | 
results of her inquiries seem likely to consti- 








From that period to the| 
present, our knowledge of the changes which} 


lare taking place in these vast and distant lu-| 


minaries has been slowly increasing. 
rious periods, new stars have suddenly emerged | 
as it were, and shone with an astonishing} 
brightness, which has, after a time, gradually | 
faded away and disappeared. In the year| 

572, a star of this description appeared in the 
constellation Cassiopea. It shong Forth “sud-| 
denly with a brightness equal to that of Venus | 
at her greatest brilliancy, and was visible in| 
fair day light. It continued thus, without any | 
change of position, for sixteen months, when tt 
began to dwindle, and at last disappeared, | 
leaving no trace of its existence. It is remark- 
able, that at two periods of nearly equal inter- 
vals, viz. in the years 945 and 1264, a star ap-| 
peared in the same constellation of a similar 
character. There is, therefore, some reason 
for considering it as a variable star, with a pe-| 
riod of about 300 years, at the end of which— 
in halfa century from the present time—it may! 
again become an object of terrestrial scrutiny. | 
In the year 1604, a new star appeared in| 


tute one ofthe most remarkable events of tag | the heel of the right foot of Serpentarius, which 
1 O > Mos smarkable events s 


wonderful age. 


It might be faneied that the soil of England, 





was visible for about a year, when it disap-| 
peared, and has not since been discovered. It 
surpassed Jupiter in magnitude, and is said| 


tl 
that of the earth. 
I 


The star 8, in the Whale, has gradually in- 
creased in brillianey, while 4, in the Great 


Bear, has been constantly diminishing. Many 
stars are now visible which were unknown so 
lately as in the time of Flamstead; and many 
of the ancient stars are no longer to be seen. 
‘The more intimately we become acquainted 
with the heavenly bodies, the more are we con- 
vinced that all nature is full of change. By 


At va-|Comparing recent with ancient observations, 


it.i3 fully ascertained, that the stats have an 


}apparent motion of their own, independent of 


ie changes produced by the irregularities in 
Thus it appears that Alde- 
yaran and Sirius are each about half a de- 
gree more southerly than the ancients reckon- 
ed them, while the bright star in the shoulder 
of Orion is nearly a whole degree farther north 
than in the time of Ptolemy. Sir William 
Herschell has proved satisfactorily, that the 
apparent motion of about forty-four out of fifty- 
six stars, which he examined for a long course 
of years, is such as must’result from a motion 
of the sun in the direction of the constellation 
Hercules. Indeed. so clear and decided is the 
evidence of this fact, that the precise course 
through the heavens of this motion is fixed by 
him to be towards a point whose north polar 
distance is 40° 22’ 
250° 52’ 30”. 

As might be expected, the apparent motion 
is greatest in the stars of the first magnitude, 
and in those most favourably situated for indi- 
cating the change in the angle of vision. 


, and its right ascension 


The stars around this point appear to be 


so fruitful in great men, had become exhausted|by Kepler, who observed it, to have been| slowly receding from each other, like the ob- 
e > . . ° . > | « e . . 
in the production of him, to whom posterity,|‘* every moment changing into some of the} jects in an opening vista, while, in the oppo- 


with one accord, has granted the palm of ge- 


nius and philosophy; for Newron left none|astronomers have ascertained fifteen stars to} approximating. 


colours of the rainbow.’’ The researches of} 





ite quarter of the heavens, they are gradually 
The greatest motion yet ob- 


behind him to inherit his fame or to finish his| be variable; more than double that number are! served is that of Arcturus. which appears to 


labours. His countrymen have stood idly by, | 
while strangers were finishing the building of! 


which he had laid the foundation and erected| 


the walls. It was reserved for a drummer in! 


supposed to belong to the same class. 
in the neck of the Whale appears and disap-| 


pears regularly seven times in six years. It| 


appears as a star of the second magnitude for| 
' 


A star! advance in a south west direction, at the rate 
of nearly three seconds annually. 
this change to be caused by the motion of the 
sun, it has been estimated, that the solar system 


Supposing 


the Hanovérian legion—an uneducated and} about fifteen days, when it begins to decrease,} must have a velocity not less than that of the 


itinerant musician, but gifted with that energy | 
of talent which sooner 


—to give a new impulse to the study of astro-| 


nomy, and to restore to England the eminence|of 2 


ull it becomes invisible to the naked eye. Its} 


. é ; 
The star Algol, in 
Perseus, is one of this class 


~ 


' earth in- her orbit. passing through a distance 
or later works its way| period is fixed by Herschell at 333 days, 10| of three hundred. millions of miles per annum. 
to success and fame in whatever it undertakes! hours, and-19 minutes. 


Whether this motion is that which the sun 


It has a period | possesses in common with the stars that com- 
days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, and 56 se-! pose our nebula, around their common centre 
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of gravity ; whether, to take a more exte »nded| schell to leave behind him a son who inherits his 
view, it results from the mutual and balancing) genius, and has been educated in all the learn- 
action of all the systems of the universe upon|ing of the age. Equally distinguished as a 
each other; or, whether the sun and his plane -| chemist and a mathematician, he has not been 
tary attendants are*but the satellites of an im- | wnmindful of what was due to the fame of his 
mense and infinitely remote orb, are questions, illustrious parent; and has taken, at an early 
which future Newtons or Herschells may de-| age, his station in the first rank among the as- 
termine, and which the success that has at-|tronomers of Europe. Aided by his father’s 
tended his researches into the laws of nature,| instruments, he has pursued his father’s obser- 
should inspire the mind of man with the confi-| vations on the heavens, in conjunction with 
dence of one day discovering. James South, and Struve, the indefatigable as- 
One of the first observations nade with the! tronomer of Dorpat in Livonia. Never were the 
telescope was, that many of the stars which) heavens more closely and rigorously interrogat- 
appear single to the naked eye, are really| ed than by these celebrated men. They have de- 
double. ‘This may arise from an accidental) termined with precision the periods of sixteen is of a beautiful bluish green, and of the fourth 
coincidence in the line of vision, one of the} bin: ury stars, and laid the foundation, by their magnitude. The larger star of 2 Hercules is of 
stars being many times more remote than the| accurate measurements, for determining amare beautiful bluish-white, and the smaller of a 
other. But, as will subsequently appear, this} of a much greater number. The star > in the fine ash colour. The largest star of » Cassio- 
coincidence is of too fre quent occurrence to! Lion, which was before considered as double, pei is of the sixth magnitude, and red; the 
be often accidental. Out of one hundred and| | the ‘y have ascertained to be formed of four smaller of the ninth, and of a green colour. 
twenty thousand stars that have been registe r-| st: urs, each having a motion around their com- The two stars of ¢ in the Serpent are both 
ed, more than three thousand are ascertained} mon centre of gravity. ‘The distance of the blue; those of y in the Virgin are both white. 
to be double; and there is every reason to be-|stars of Castor bas not varied since the time} The larger star of 70 p in Ophiuchus is white ; 
lieve that future observations will greatly in- | of the elder Herschell: but there is a remark-|the smaller one Jirid. 
crease the catalogue. Sir William “He »rse he li} | able retardation in the angular veloc ity, which (To be continued.) 
devoted a large part of his valuable life to their| proves that the orbit is really elliptical, and —>— 
examination and enumeration; and discovered, lane ‘lined so as to appear cire ular. REVIEW OF CARDELL’S GRAMMARS, 
that, in more than fifty double stars, either The most intere sting of these binary Sys- (Concluded from page 42.) 
their distance from each other, or. their angle|}tems is that which forms the star ¢ in the a 

of position, is continually changing. He was|Great Bear. ‘The two stars are of the sixth 
successful in ascertaining the relative motions} and sixth and a half magnitude. They revolve 
of six of these double stars, so as to prove de-} round their common -centre of gravity with a 
cisively the interesting fact, that some of the velocity that may be measured from month to 
fixed stars form binary systems, in which two] month, and varying so remarkably, as to indi- 
suns revolve around their common centre of} cate an extreme ‘ly elliptical orbit. The mean 


gravity. He published, in the seventy-third| annual motion varies from 2° to- more than 


volume of the Philosophical Transactions, the} 12°, and its revolution is performed in fifty- 
results of his observations on Castor, the star| 


ove years.* The attention of astronomers will, 
y in the Lion, «in Bootes, 2 in Hercules,| hereafter, be closely given to this interesting 
é in the Serpent, and 4 in the Virgin. lstar. from whose phases we may reasonably 
The smaller star of Castor revolves round| anticipate the determination of the great pro- 
the larger in about 342 years; its motion is re-|blem, whether those vast and remote bodies 
trograde, and its orbit apparently circular. are governed by the laws which regulate the 
The diameter of the two stars which compose the planets ary system. 
star y in the Lion, are as five to four, and the} One of the most remarkable appearances 
smaller performs a revolution in an elliptical) which the double stars exhibit, when viewed 
orbit around the larger. Its period is about}through a powerful telescope, is the singular 


red large star, with blue or purple small ones, 
is the most common. That of red and white 
is’ more rare. In examining a recent cata- 
logue of double stars by the younger Herschel, 
the following notes respecting ‘the colour of 
some are to be found. “ Large star; the-in- 
tensest orange, very beautiful: —*“ orange and 
purple, good colours: —* white, deep blue:’— 
** pale yellow, blue:’—* red, purple.” The 
double stars which have been enumerated in 
this article, exhibit the same beautiful appear- 
ance. 

For instance: the larger star of ¢ Bootis is 
yellow, and of the third magnitude; the smaller 







There is no one principle more firmly esta- 
blished among grammarians, than this, that the 
best usage is the only proper standard of their 
instructions. But our author rejects and ridi- 
cules this authority, as the arbiter of disputed 
points in grammar, [Phil. Gram. p, 185.] and 
pretends to argue solely from * established 
principles in the mind of man and the nature 
of things ;*” [Ph. Gr. p. 80.] from “ princi- 
ples of language common to the human family 
m every age ;’’ [Ph. Gr. p. 17.] from “ prin- 
ciples infired with the native logic of the 
mind ;’’ [Ibid.] from “ principles of language 
not liable to doubt or difference of opinion, be- 
cause they coincide with each one’s conscious- 
ness,” &c. &c. [Ibid.] But it is to be re- 
membered, that he judges it irrelevant to the 
purpose, to attempt to “ teach the elegant use 
of language,’ [Tbid. p. 18.] and that he con- 
fines his instructions, for the most part, to a 
sort of metaphysics over which human beings 
have no control ; “ for,’’ says he, *‘ there is no 
lucid grammar of words aside from their inte- 
resting connection with things, and it is not in 
human power to speak, or think, but in con- 
formity with these exceptionless rules.’’—Phil. 


) 


Gram. p. 32. “ Gross absurdities are the ne- 


1200 years. land highly interesting phenomenon of con- 
The smaller star of *, Bootes, is to the|trasted colours. In the single stars, the only 
Jarger as two to three; its orbit is elliptical.) variation of colour that has been observed, is 
and. its period 822 years. The double star ¢,| from white to red; while the double and triple 
Hercules, is composed of a greater and lesser} stars display all the tints of the prismatic spec- 
star, the distance between which was about | trum. The combination of a white with a 
one half the diameter of the smaller one in 1782./ blue or purple star, or of a yellow, orange, or 
In 1802, the small star was no longer visible, 
though the apparent disk of the larger one was| * The established binary systems, with their pe- 
somewhat oblong. kn 1803, it was still dis-| riods and annual motions, are as follows, viz. 





POUS, | _ |eessary consequence of attempting to explain 
torted; and, upon examining it with a. power | Names of stars. Periods. Annual motion! either ideas or words, independent [ly] of 
of 2000, it appeared that five-eigliths of the di-} Ursa Majori i oo | things.” —Ph. Gr. p. 9. 
£ io » > gs 7 sa ial ain ‘ . 1g Sa .V1a) 8 ? yes — We ° . 
ameter of the smaller was eclipsed by the 130 p Ophiuchi 53 —6.81 Our author judged every thing to be un- 
larger. Within the last year, the stars have} , Corone Borealis 169 +2.13 | grammatical, which appeared to him to be 
been observed to be again separated. The | Castor 370 0-971 unphilosophical ; and every thing to be un- 
distance between the stars which compose “tho ygni a Tas 26| philosophical, which does not accord with the 
. : Larne @ _ . ‘ are rpentis AQ ——U.i< 
in the Serpent, has undergone no apparent Virer hi . 0 0.667 | position, that ‘all entities which the mind 
shy » £ » . P . : ( rl s 5 _— 
change, and the period of revolution is 496) ? alt on Baietin 623 _0.5¢ | contemplates as things, or which names can de- 
years. ‘The stars are of the eighth and ninth] 2 Draconis 623 —0.58 | note, are either material oljects or inferential 
magnitudes. ‘The stars which form y in the} 12 Lyncis 646 —0.56 | deductions from them.”—Ph. Gram. p. 21. 

; > ’ } a SSIOD Lc 7 t 
Virgin, are of the eighth and eighth and a half}» Ca pels ‘00 +0. Aa Fle did not believe the doctrine of the poet, 
magnitude, and their period is 540 years. - Serpentis 106 +0.51 a 
Fan ¥ Aquarii 804 —0,448 | Tis not in things o’er thought to domineer. 
Subsequent observations have fully proved! > » mosti one +40. 138| , Youne 
‘ oa : » a . L , . te oots Chee t* 
the reality of these ¢ xtraordinary statements. | 5 |yra 1108 —0.325| But that this philosophy should be promulgated 
It was the rare happiness of Sir William Her-| 5 Leonis 1200 3058. |in such a way as to interfere with those gram- 
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marians who teach the right use of language, 
appears a needless and voluntary aggression. 
Whether the study of their practical rules, (of 
which our author frequently shows himself 





the “false reasoning by which the science of| 
speech has been thus obscured.’’—lbid. p. 8.| 
He appears, to use his own words, “ the un-| 








votes nine-tenths of his pages to a detection of| judge of the matter. But, for the sake of 


others, we shall add some further illustration, 
more particularly in reference to the last. 
In respect to the number of the parts of 


ignorant,) is, or is not expedient, appears to} screened assailant before the frowning tow-| speech, our author seems to have entertained 


be a question not necessarily connected with| 
an inquiry into the “ essential formation of 
language,” or into “those invariable aed 


ples of matter and mind, which determine the 


ers of the literary Babylon,’ and defies her| 
hosts. It is a bold and: perilous enterprise.) 
And though a treacherous metaphor now cuts) 
off the motive which first led him into it—| 


elements and the boundaries of thought.’’—P.| though * the remarkable difference of writers 
Gram. p. 17. Our author might have led his| from each other’ now disappears, and he finds| 


admiring auditors into all these mysteries, 
without an attack upon the practical gram- 
marians ; and he doubtless would have done 
so, had he not discovered that it was necessary 
to take some indirect course to excite public 
attention to such subjects. This he confessed, 
in the outset, to be the grand source of his 
“ difficulties.” ‘If the principles advanced 
should be considered just, it may not be easy 
to make them entertaining.”’—-Essay, p. 2. 
Any assault will raise a mob: the rashness of 
folly can furnish entertainment where the meek- 
ness of wisdom fails. Our author makes 
amends for his “* want of skill,’ by decrying 
all his predecessors ; and appears every where 
more zealous to destroy their doctrines than to 
inculcate hisown. On the same principle, he 
lavishes praise upon the theory he ought ra- 
ther to explain: “ In examining this essen- 
tial formation of language, we are struck with 
wonder, to see how few, uniform, and sublime, 
are its rules; and find our admiration still in- 
creased, in contemplating the limitless opera- 
tions which these few rules can perform !” 
Phil. Gram. p. 17. 

The basis of his scheme being (as he says) 
such “truths as are more clear in their simple 
proposition than any means of elucidation 
which can be brought to explain them,” [Ph. 
Gram. p. 36.] his rules cannot but. be “ few, 
uniform, and sublime ;” nor can we, indeed, 
withhold our wonder, when we are told that 
such a scheme is capable “of giving a clear 
understanding of principles, by which all 
doubtful points in grammar may be tested !’’"— 
Ph. Gr. p. 18. Axioms require neither proof 
nor elucidation ; and this may account for the 
brevity and meagerness of our author’s sys- 
tem ; which, indeed, by one suggestion, he 
seéms to have designed as a substitute for the 
astrologic ‘“‘ skeleton on the leaf of an alma- 
nac.”’—Ibid. p. 7. When the reader consi- 
ders that the principles discovered by our au- 
thor, are such as **coincide with each one’s 
consciousness, and are corroborated by uniform 
experience,”’ [Ibid. p. 17.]. he will be the less 
disappointed to find that these volumes con- 
tain no distinct enumeration of them, no pro- 
per attempt to define them, nothing important 
that is connected with them. But he may 
marvel that they should have been hid from 
ages and generations, and left for our author 
in these last days “to stumble on.” For it 
is undeniable that the greatest geniuses and 
critics, after a diligent inquiry into the pro- 
per foundation of grammar rules, have unani- 
mously declared themselves ignorant of any 
such means of learning to speak and write 
well. Upon them, however, our author lays 
the blame of concealing these simple truths so 
long from all the world ; and accordingly de- 


“the fountains of doctrinal authority running) 
together in a strong current,”’ he still persists ;| 
and magnanimously promises, in imitation of} 
Cyrus, “to turn the stream aside, and march 
under the walls.’’—Int. to both Gram. 

The attitude he thus asSumes, rises to the 
sublimity of heroism, when we consider that 
he raises no contravallation for defence, pro- 
vides for his adherents no garrison * rich with 
the spoils of time ;”’ but, trusting all to for- 
tune, collects a few fragments from the moul- 
dering works of former assailants, appeals 
boldly and often to the great “I AM,” [Ph. 
Gram. p. 196. 84. 88, et passim] and lifts his 
hand to annul those “ arbitrary rules’? where- 
by “so many illustrious scholars have been 
enthralled during a period of eight hundred 
years.’"—Int. to both Gram. Thus will he 
liberate from Babylonish captivity “a portion 
who are disposed to act in the spirit of free 
investigation.’’—Ibid. 

Nor are the advantages of this liberty small 
in his view. For, says he, * Jf the system of| 
teaching in language hitherto pursued, is 
false in its essential principles, it is of great 
importance, in a national point of view, that it 
should be set aside. In such an attempt, 
many opposers must of course be expected,” 
&c.—lbid. All this is doubtless very true. 


But still greater benefits are to be experienced | 


—a boundless spiritual enlargement is to be 
the reward of those who adopt his simple, un- 


several different opinions. He treats of the 
ten classes of words, articles, nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections ; 
but it is, in general, to show that such a classi- 
fication is without foundation. In his Essay, 
he reckons seven parts of speech ; [p. 44.] in 
the New York Grammar, six; [p. 17.] in the 
Hartford Grammar, three, with three others 
subordinate ; [p. 21.] in the Philadelphia 
Grammar, three only—nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. [p. 46. 170.] “ The wnerring plan of 
nature has established three classes of percep- 
tions, and consequently three parts of speech.” 
—Phil. Gram. p. 171. But, on this point, we 
do not find “the native logic of his mind” 
quite consistent. On page 23rd, he says: 
‘Every adjective is either a noun or a parti- 
ciple; but all participles are adjectives, by 
his original classification. It follows, there- 
fore, that all adjectives and participles are 
nouns! And this destroys one of his three 
parts of speech, in spite of “the unerring 
plan of nature!” So, then, his “ system” 
comes to two parts of speech; but even this 
number is more than he believed in. For, on 
page 21, he says: “ All other terms are but 
derivative forms and new applications of 
nouns !”’ Thus his system comes down ‘to 
the notion and practice of “plain men”’— 
“ unlettered men’’—one class of words, and 
* one plain rule for their application !” 

But, whatever his real opinion might be, 
about the proper number of the parts of 
| speech, it was not new ; for he did not choose 
|to add to the number in the common system. 
The best modern grammariavs reckon ten; 
Lowth, Mennye, Bicknell, Murray, Churchill, 





grammared system of speech! “ This appli- 
cation of words in their endless variety, by one 
plain rule, to all things which nouns can name, 
instead of being the fit subject of cavil, is the 
most sublime theme presented to the intellect 
on earth. Jt is the practical intercourse of the 
soul, at once with its GOD, and with aur 
parts of his works! ! !’”—Ph. Gram. p. 87. 
N. York Gram. p. 49. 

But, alas! there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. We presently dis- 
cover, that whereas our author promised “ to 
turn the stream aside,’ he did but throw in 
some rubbish and turn aside from the stream ! 
—that his “one plain rule” is more difficult 
to be learned and applied than .all that the 
right use of words has ever been supposed to 
require !—that his books, for all practical pur- 
poses, are useless, and can never be under- 
stood by those who are ignorant of the com- 
mon system of grammar !—that his fundamep- 
tal principles are not fixed in any intelligible 
form, nor can his most ardent admirers tell 
how many and what they are!—finally, that 
his ‘** system differs from any other hitherto re- 


and others, nine; the old British Grammar, 
land all others that follow the Latin, eight; 
Webster, in his Philosophic Grammar, seven ; 
Dalton, and some few others, siz; all the lat- 
ter Stoics, fire ; Aristotle, and the elder Stoics, 
| Harris, Bnghtland, lisher, and others, four ; 
|many of the ancients, Greeks, Hebrews, and 
Arabians, according to Quintilian, three; the 
first inquirers into language, according to 
Horne Tooke, two ; and ali who know nothing 
about grammar, one. 

Our author pretends to have drawn prinei- 
pally from his own resources, in making up 
his books; and many may suppose there is 
more novelty in them than there really is. For 
instance: 1. He classes the articles with ad- 
jectives ; and so did Brightland, Tooke, Fisher, 
Dalton and Webster. 2. He calls the parti- 
ciples, adjectives ; and so did Brightland and 
Tooke. 3. He makes the pronouns, either 
nouns or adjectives ; and so did Adam, Dal- 
ton, and others. 4. He distributes the con- 
junctions among the other parts of speech ; 
iand so did Tooke. 5. He rejects the inter- 
|jections; and so did Valla, Sanctius, and 


ceived,’ because it is essentially composed of| Tooke. 6. He makes the possessive case an 


doctrines long ago proposed and rejected ! ! ! 
After a perusal of his books, none of these 
positions will be doubted by any competent 


adjective ; and so did Brightland. 7. He says 
our language has no cases; and ‘so did Har- 
ris. 8. He calls case, position; and so did 











60 





5 ° | 
James Brown. 9. He reduces adjectives to 
two classes (defining and describing); and so | 


did Dalton. 10. He declares all verbs to be 
active: and so did Harris, (in his Hermes, 
book i. chap. ix.) though he admitted the ez- |: 


pediency of the common division, and left to | 
our author the absurdity of contending 
it. Fisher also rejected the class of neuter | 
rerbs, and called them all active. 11. He re-| 
duces the moods to three, and the tenses = 
three ; and so did Dalton, in the very 

words. Fisher also made the tenses three, but P 
said there are no moods in English. 12. He 
makes the imperative mood always future ; _ 


about 


same 


so did Harris, in 1751. Nor did the doctrine 
originate with him; for Brightland, a hundred 
years ago, ascribed it to some of his predeces- 
sors. 13. He reduces the whole of our syntax 
to about thirty lines ; and two-thirds of these 
for Dr. Jolnson expressed it 
quite as fully in ten. But their explanations 
are both cood for nothing ; and Wallis, 
wisely, omitted it altogether. 

To exhibit all the errors and absurdities con- 
tained in these three works, would require a 
volume larger than any one of them. We 
shall, therefore, leave a subject, on which we 


have perhaps detained the reader already too 
long. In justice to our author, however, we 


are useless ; 


more 


ought to say, that some of his other works, 
and particularly the Story of Jack Halyard, 
are worthy of commendation. 





—_-— 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
Primitive Pennsylvania History. 

Tile first assembly of the Province was held 
at Upland, (now Chester, ) on the Delaware, a 
few miles belotv Philadelphia, and the record 
relates that * The Sesston began on the second 
day of the week, being the fourth day of the 
tenth month, (December, ) 1682, and continued 
by adjournments until 5th day, the 7th of the 
said month inclusive.’”’ A model this for mo- 
dern legislation. 

' 
| 


The assembly consisted of fifty-four mem- 
bers, and as soon as the body was. organized, 
the following minutes mere made. “ I'our se- 
lect members appointed to desire the governor, 
William Penn, to honour the house with a 
transmission of the proposed laws:’’ * The 
governor answers, that they were not quite 
ready, but when ready he would immediately 
send them by one of his servants.” 


10 Month 5th. 


** Put to vote, and carried in the affirmative, 
N. ©, D. that any member offending, should 
for the first offence be reproved only by the 
speaker; for the second, be reproved with a 
fine of twelve pence; and so gradually for eve- 
ry offence, not exceeding ten shillings.” 

Among other rules of order adopted on this | 
day were these. “‘ No member during the ses- 
sions shall go a journey without the speaker’s 
leave.”’ 

«« Any member directing his discourse to the 
speaker shall stand up, that the speaker and 
members may see him.”” “ None to speak 
more than once ; none to fall from the matter 


jhouse might 


THE 


FRIEND. 
to the person, and supe rfluous and tedious 
ape eches may be stopped by the speaker. 

‘Proposed by the spe aker, whether any 
aaieta note of distinction betwixt one officer 
and another should be concluded on by vote, 
as the carrying a white rod or reed; left in 
suspe nse, 


) Month 7. 


‘The house met again about half an hour 
ast in the morning. William Penn 
init the chair, expresses himself after an 
obliging and relivious manner to the house.”’ 
The speaker consults with the governor 
upon divers material concerns, which ended, 


seven 


the governor again urges upon the house his} 


religious counsel, and withdrew.”’ 

‘* A debate arising, touching the time for the 
adjournment, the speaker endeavours to miti- 
gate it—he endeavours to affect the people 
with the governor’s condescension, and that 
after a divine manner.” 


Second Session at*Philadelphia, 
1 Month 12.—1682-3. 


About the fifth hour in the afternoon the 
house sat, the speaker puts the house in mind 
of the intent of their coming, gives them advice 
suitable to their present undertakings, and bids 
them be mindful of their duties toward one an- 
other.” 


1 Month 14. 


“The speaker calling it to remembrance, 
reproves several members of the house for 
neglecting to convene at the time appointed 
when the house last adjourned.” 


* One of the members moves, that a way 
might be considered by the house, how 
every member might defray his particular 


uring his attendance in the house, 
for the country’s service.” 


charges, d 


1 Month 15. 

‘The speaker declared that, notwithstand- 
ing so many cautions, several members still 
neglect attendance. Voted, that each absent 
member shall pay for the future twelve pence 
for their neglect, whereupon orders were writ 
concerning the same, and set upon the house 
door,”’ 


Month 


“ Resolved, that every person departing this 
province shall leave upon the court-door of 
the county whereunto they belonged, a bill of 
their departure, with their names, &c.° 


Third Session at Phila. 8th month, 1683. 


A request was made to the house by the 
governor, that a competent number of the 
serve upon a jury, (during the 
house’s adjournment )—granted.”’ 


Fourth Session, 3d month 10. 
Castle. 

“ The governor having assumed his seat of 

authority, makes his address to the general as- 


1684, at New 





in the 


sembly, 
exhortation, advising the 


and 
members to look up 
unto GOD, in all their proceedings, and to act 
in every thing, not with any unadvised rash- 
ness, but with serious consideration. This 
done, the governor withdrew.” 

* Francis Fincher being chosen speaker by 
major of the votes of the house, he in modest 
manner was pleasedto refuse the choice, with 
an humble acknowledgement of his own insuffi- 
ciency for so great an undertaking.” 


way of Christian counsel, 


Fifth Session, 11. 1685. at Phila. 
“© Patrick member, having 
abused the that the as- 


sembly had drawn up an impeachment against 


3d month 
Robinson, a 
assembly by saying 


Nicholas More, hob nob at a venture. it is 
declared a high breach of privilege. The as- 
sembly desiring the speaker, and two other 


members, to inform the council what had been 
done thereon, and Patrick Robinson meeting 
them in the street on their way, ina threat- 
ening manner said to the speaker, Well, John, 
have a care what you do, Til have at ye, when 


you are out of the chair.” V. 
(To be continued.) 
—>——_. 
FOR THE FRIEND, 
Observing in the last number.6f “The 


Friend’ ah interesting article on the “ Trans- 
formation of Insects,’ | have been induced to 
send for insertion the following poetical view 
of the subject, transcribed from Shaw’s Ger- 
man Zoology, vol. vi. pt. 1, J. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
Taugli by an Insect. 


The helpless crawling eaterpillar trace 

From the first period of his feptile 1 race; 

Cloth’d in dishonour, on the leafy spray 

Unseen he wears his silent hours away, 

Till satiate grown of all that life supplies, 

Self-taught the voluntary martyr dies, 

Deep under earth his darkling course he bends, 

And to the tomb a willing cuest descends 

There, long sechuded in his lonely cell, 

Forgets the sun, and bids the world farewell 

O’er the wide waste the wintry tempests reign, 

And driving snows usurp the frozen plain. 

In vain the te empest beats, the w hirlw ind blows: 

No storms can violate his grave’s re pose ; 

But when revolving months have won their w ay, 

When smile the woods, and when the ze phyrs play, 

When laughs the vivid world in summer's bloom, 

He bursts and flies triumphant from the tomb; 

And while his new born beauties he displays, 

With conscious joy his altered form sures ys. 

Mark, while he moves amid the sunny beam, 

O’er his soft wings the v varying lustre gleam. 

Launch’d into air on purple plumes he soars, 

Gay nature’sface with wanton glance explores ; 

Proud of his various beauties wings his w ay, 

And spoils the fairest flowers, himself more fair than 
they ! 

And deems weak man the future promise vain, 

When worms can die and glorious rise again : 


a 

One of the advantages derivable from vital re- 
ligion, is such a settled dependence of the mind 
on divine care and protection, as renders it 
calm and undismayed amidst all temporal vyi- 
cissitude; and if religion has not yet produced 
this stability in us, we have reason to fear the 
work has been impeded by negligence, or in- 
terrupted by unfaithfalness. 

Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


FOR THE FRIEND. ~ 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


(Cc ontinued fro ym page 54.) 


THE PREaee 


the present tried situation of many Sanh gs Be Shan Seca FO) i iil ae Raa aii Sa Ce eR ee 8 ee our members, 
produced the following report, w hich was a npproved, 
and the following Friends were accordingly appoint- 
ed, to visit the meetings, as way may open, and ge- 


The statements we have already made, show, in| nerally to take charge of the important concern on 


the clearest manner, that, in order to retain their 
connection with the Society, and to support its doc- 
trines and: discipline, Friends of Baltimore yearly 
meeting had no alternative left, but to meet apart 
from those who had seceded from its communion 
and attached themselves to the new society of 
Hicksites. 

Accordingly, near the close of the sitting, on fourth 
day afternoon, notice was given to su h persons as 
were dissatisfied with the irregular pree eedings of 
the separatists, to meet, at nine 0 clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, at the M‘Kendrean sclrool house, 
for the purpose of holding Baltimore yearly meeting 
of Friends, in connection with the ancient and regu- 
larly instituted yearly meetings of our religious So- 


' 
ciety. Two Friends went to communicate this in- 


formation to the women’s meeting ; but when they 
atte: nptec to enter, they were denied admittance by 
two of the Hicksites, who had anticipated the move- 
ment, and placed themselves at the doors to guard 
them. They, however, obtained admission by a 
side door, which had escaped the vigilance of the 
sentinels, and informed the assembly of the proposed | 
meeting. 

The number of Friends who convened on fifth| 
day, was about one hundred and fifty; of whom 
sixty-six were men and eighty-four women. Of the 
number of women attending the Hicksite meet- 
ing, we are not informed ; but, by an accurate enu- 
meration, the men’s meeting consisted of three hun- 
dred and forty persons, forty-six of whom were boys, 
and a considerable portion of the remainder were 
from other yearly meetings; so that the adult mem- 
bers of Baltimore yearly meeting could not much ex- 
ceed two hundred and fifty. 

During the several sittings of the yearly meeting 


of Friends, much important business was transacted ; | 


and we can bear witness to the solemnity and har- 
mony which prevailed throughout ; present ting a 


atriking contrast with the lightness and irreverence | 


of a considerable portion of the assembly which} 
Friends had left. 

It is true, the company was sinall; yet we can! 
thankfully acknewledge, that He who has promised to | 


be with the two or three that are met in his name, 


owned the meeting by his sacred presence ; the evi- 
dence of which nore than compensated for the sa-} 
crifice that many had made, and the derision they | 
met with, in thus openly acknowledging their at- 


tachment to his nameand cause, T he meeting clos-| 


ed on seventh day evening, and Friends parted from 
each other under a grateful and humbling sense of 
the unmerited favour they had been permitted to 
enjoy. 

Ainong other business, a committee was appointed 
to make a respectful application to the Hicksites, 
who had charge of the meeting house in the Eastern 
District, requesting the use of it for the yearly meet- 
ing. This reasonable request was, however, refused ; 
from which it is apparent, that, notwithstanding all 
the high professions of love and liberality, which 
that Society make, they evince but little of either 
the one or the other. Had they been actuated by 
a spirit of brotherly kindness or equity towards 
Friends, they could not have denied them the use 
of property to which they have an undoubted right, as 
members of the Society to which it belongs. 

The following extracts from the minutes of the 
yearly meeting of Friends, will convey further in- 
formation relative to its groceedings, viz. 


Extracts from the minutes of the yearly meeting of 


Friends, held in Baltimore, for the western shore 
of Maryland, &c. by adjournments, from the 2th 
of the tenth month, to the 1st of the eleventh month, 
inclusive, 1828. 
“ 30th of the 10th month, 1828. 
“Hugh Balderston was appointed to serve this 
meeting as clerk, and William Proctor as assistant- 
clerk. 
** 1st of the 11th month, and 7th of the week. 
* The committee on the state of our meetings and 


behalf of this meeting, and report to the yearly meet- 
ing next year, viz. | Here follow the names. 1. The 
clerks were directed to furnish the committee with a 
copy of this minute and of the re port, signed on be- 
half of this meeting, 


“ To the yearly meeling now silting, 


‘The committee appointed to consider the situa- 
tion of the meetings and members consti tuting the 
yearly meeting, report— 

«“ That in considering the stripped and tried situa- 
tion of many of the subordinate meetings, in some 
of which, it is apprehended, but few individuals re- 

} main attached to the ancient doctrines and disci- 
| pline of the Society, their minds have been brought 
| under close and serious concern ; and, after a time of 
deliberation, they have agreed to submit to the meet- 
“That a‘committee of men and women Friends 
be appointed to have the general oversight and care 
| of the subordinate mectings, and members compos- 


' 
| 
Ying the following propositions, viz. 


ing them ; to visit them, as mé ay appear necessary, 
|} and way may open for it ; and to report to this meet- 
ing, next year, an account of the state of each of its 
| subordinate branches. 

That Friends, in each quarterly, monthly, and 
preps arative meeting, Who may re main attached to 
this yearly meeting and its disc ipline, be authorised 
and encouraged to meet in the capacity of their re- 
spective meetings for discipline, one week earlier 
than the usual time for holding such meetings, or if 
more convenient, to meet at the usual time, but in 
some other place ; and if they find their numbers suf- 
ficient, hold said preparative, monthly or quarterly 
meeting, and report to the superior meetings ac- 
cerding to the order of our discipline. 

* But if it shall appear that their number is too 
| small to maintain the regular meetings for discipline, 
| it is advised that they report their number and gene- 
| ral situation to tne monthly or quarterly meeting, or 
to _ yearly meeling’s commitlee, 
| “And monthly and quarterly meetings are advised 
| where such subordi inate meetings may appear to be 
i too weak to be maintained, a cording to the good 
| order of Society, and to the reputation of Truth, to 
attach the members of said meetings to such other 
meetings as may be most convenient. 


r 
eo 


It is also advised that F ‘riends make arrangement 
ase arly as poeniee. for holding their meetings se- 
lect from those who hav varted from our ancient 
| doctrines and discipline; bo where they cannot pro- 





| 


meetings in quietness, and consistent with the solemn 
natare of divine worship. 

‘It was concluded to change the time for holding 
our next yearly meeting to second day, the 19th of 
the tenth month—the meeting for ministers and el- 
ders to be held on seventh day preceding, atthe usual 
hour. 

“In order to prevent confusion, it was concluded 
that to the names of all the meetings of every de- 
scription, within the compass of this ‘yearly meeting, 
the following words be invariably added, * in unity | 
with the ancient yearly meetings of Friends” —and 
that to all certificates, minutes, or other writings, 
issued by our respective meetings, whether address- 
ed to this yearly meeting or to ‘meetings abroad, the 
same distinguishi ing phrase or words be carefully 
added by the clerks ; and Isaac Brooks, James Gil- 
lingham, and Nicholas Popplein, residing in the 
city of Baltimore, were appointed a committee, to 
whom all minutes and certificates issued by monthly 
or quarterly meetings, for any of our ministers or 


members, are to be forwarded; and in addition to|* 


the usual signatures of the clerks, they are to be 
signed by at “le ist one of the said committee, and | 


forwarded to the mee tings to which they are address- 
ed, 


* We have gratefully to acknowledge, that we | 


have been favoured to transact the many weighty and | 
important subjects which have come before us since 
the sitting on the 30th of the month, with harmony 


| cure the use of their meeting houses, that they pro- | 
| vide other suitable places where they can held such 


} 


land unity: and under a sense of the mercy and good 
ness of the Lord to us, the meeting concluded I 
meet next year on second day the 19t h of the tenth 
month, and the meeting for ministers and elders o 
tbe seventh day preceding. 
* Extracted from the minutes of the meeting a- 
fiiieaia. 
‘HUGH BALDERSTON, ¢ k.” 
In examining tho extract n t nutes of the 





Hicksite meeting, » have been for struck wit 

the opinion incuicated in them, that each yearly 
meeting is a dislinel Socie y—thatit may hola itsowi 

doctrine: 3, Without relerence or respect to a 
trines of — ‘r similar bodies, and yet be @ soctely ¢ 
Friends. ch is the idea which its language 
veys to our nel The absurdity of this sentiment 
must be obvious to the most common apprehension. 
If we admit it, there may at once be as many distinet, 
independent, and differe nt Societies of Fri is, as there 
are yearly meetings. But in the nature of the thin 

Lis is impossible—there can be but one Socic of 
Friends ; and that one Society must adhere to those 
doctrines which are the basis of the compact on 
which the association was or ou lly formed. iE 
yearly meeting bas its peculiar an 1 exclus 


relating to its own government and int 


Itione: 4 and these it holds, independent y of all other 
yearly meetings; provided, always, that they do not 
extend to the rejection of any acknowle dg d doc- 
trine or testimony. But if either of the yearly meet- 
ings, or any number of them, alter the pring iples 
which form the outward bond of union in the Society, 
forsake the ancient and established organization, and 


jom a new association, ho] ding different prince iples, 


they cease to be a constituent part of the Society « 


c 
»} 


r riends 


The several states which compose the Federal 
have each their peculiar and 


wie pend nt rights, subjeet, however, to ihe provi- 


Union of this republic, 


sions of the arrebe constitution. Should any one 


of the states inft inge these—manifest an open con- 
tempt for them—renourice allegiance to the general 
povernment—and associate itself with another re- 


| public, founded on prin iples essentially different. and 
E iverse in its feelings and conduct toward the Unit- 
I 
} 


ed States—-no man of sober reflection will | 





that a state, thus circumstanced, would have 


claim to be a part, or entitled to the privileges or 
| government 
The Hicksite meeting in Baltimor 
—_ meeting of the sar 


protect ion, of our gener 


e, and every 
> character, stand precise]; 
he same relation to the Society of Friends. The 

: J 

have ected the fundamental I rinciples on which 
1€ So ciety confederated—have violated the consti- 


th 

Sutien—< withdrawn from the union—and forme: 
themselves into a new confederecy, opposed to the 
j ancient organizi ation, and differing trom it essentia!- 
lly, botl 1 doctrine and government ;—they have 
therefore, no claim to be any part of the Soc lety 


Fri nds, 








There are some striking inconsistencies in that 


K 

j part of the extracts which contains the eentiments 
allude to. After saying that their “ meeting has 
been brought unde r great exercise, on account of the 
circumstances developed in the information contain 
ed in the epistles from several yearly mectings, of th 
dissensions among the membe 
yond the limits of their yearly meeting, and the cr 
minations prom ilgated in the form 
j against those who h 
them as brethren, | ’ 
the same body, &c hey add, “ Believing as we do 
|that each yearly mecting of the Society of Friends 





of our Saciety, be- 





of charge 
id hitherto been considered 
| by the same Spirit into 








constitutes of itself a body, possessing, not less of 
lright than from necessity, all the powers of suil-g0- 
vernment, we neither claim the right to control the 
judgment, nor lo animadvert upon the proceedings of 
| others,” &e. Why, then, we would ask, did they 
adnimadvert upon the” contents “of the epistl: 
| from several yearly meetings,” or charge them w ith 
“ promulgating criminations,” or assume the right 
to advise * othe r yearly meeting how they are to 
| proceed in these diffieult times, in order to “ expe- 
rience the assurance of that blessing, which is re- 
served for the righteous from the foundation of the 
| world ” Or, if they re ally meant what they said, 
why did the meeting, on fourth day morning 


» CnCOU- 
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rage Thomas Wetherald, John Jewitt, and others,) members of which they are composed; so 
in “ promulgating criminations” of a gross and abu- 


oS a ; g every society, in the very nature of things, must 
sive character, against those yearly meetings of whom]; gi, nig Sas ce Dinas Rite ial ‘ 

they now say that they “ neither claim the right to | have the right to release themse lves from that 

control their judgment, nor even to animadvert upon | responsibility, in regard to all such as do not 

their proceedings.” The records of a meeting pro- | hold themselves accountable to them; or who, 

a ~ a yearly meeting, ought to be, in some|departing from the doctrines and discipline, 

Tree & 7 T . siste r) R “tire > :, 

ogree at least, consistent with its practice. |which entered into the social compact, are de- 
(To be continued.) : we a. seas 

claring their own independence. The privi- 

leges which we enjoy in Society, are insepara- 

From the Miscellaneous Repository, No. 12. bly connected with certain conditions and 

ORTHODOX DISOWNMENTS; ‘restrictions. ‘The moment we violate those 

And the means taken to create an excitement against | conditions, and throw off those restraints, we 


Friends. lforfeit those privileges, on which they were 


position of our system of church government, 
is very pointed in regard to doctrines. “If a 
body,”’ says he, “* be gathered into one fellow- 
ship, by the belief of certain principles, he that 
comes to believe otherwise, naturally scattereth 
himself; for that the cause that gathered him 
is taken away: and so, those that abide con- 
stant, in declaring the thing to be so as it is, 
and in looking upon him, and witnessing of 
him to others (if need be) to be such as he had 
made himself ; do him no injury. | shall make 
the supposition in the general ; and let every 
people make the application to themselves, ab- 






















. ae , anil 
Much is now said, in conversation, and in| dependent. 
publications of the separatists, on the subject} 






The separatists call themselves “ tolerants,”’ 





of “Orthodox Disownments.”’ The idea is 


they did. 


which they generally proceed, but it would be 


a glaring inconsistency for them to disown 


the doctrines of the Society, then practically 
condemned the discipline, and lastly separated 
from the Society, and formed one for them- 
selves, they have no possible claim to the right 
of disownment over any of us, even if we had 
deserved to be excluded from the Society of 
Friends. Having “ withdrawn” and organized, 
or, as they call it, “ re-organized”’ a society of 
their own, they ought to leave us unmolested. 
They know that we claim no rights in their so- 
ciety—we do not intrude upon them, in this 
separate capacity—-we meddle not with their 
privileges and regulations among themselves ; 


' 


‘and exclaim against disownments on account 
| = al , . a eiil _ ; 
held out by them, that they issue no testimonies|0f principle, as direct persecution. By the 
of disownment. And as relates to those which| term “ tolerant’ we are to understand one who 
are attthorized by the discipline, 1 suppose | #dmits an unlimited latitude of belief. Whether 
they do not. It would indeed be totally irre-| with the Mahomedan, a man believes that Ma- 
concileable with any principles of propriety if| homet and Jesus were both prophets, or with 
the deist, that they were both impostors—the 
Propriety, to be sure, is not the ground on/tolerant can make, on his principle, no objec- 
ition. ‘This indulgence, however, is not practi- 
cally extended to the belief in the divinity of 
Friends. Having, in the first place, abandoned Jesus Christ. This is pronounced as being 
among the darkest doctrines ever introduced 


into the christian church. It is orthodoxy; 
and this is to receive no toleration. 


man, have been appealed to by an artful play 
upon words, to disgust them with truth, and to 
dissolve the very bonds of society. ‘To be or- 
thodox, which, in the plain and positive mean- 
ing of the expression, is, “ sound in principle, 
not heretical,’ is to incur the most hateful 
character among men—to be esteemed, as the 
primitive believers were, the offscouring of all 
things. And no wonder that the very term by 


and the world, bad as it is, 1 should hope,|Which soundness in principle is expressed, 


would hardly attribute to them any thing which 
exclusively belongs to the Society of Iriends, 
either as it respects faith or practice. So that 
they could have no rational object in view, in 
disowning us for not separating with them. 
The formation of a new society, must be a 
work of individuals. And the character of that 
society must belong, strictly speaking, to those 
individuals alone. And it would be as prepos- 
terous in them, to set about disowning the in- 
dividuals of the society with which they had 
been in religious communion, and from which 
they had withdrawn, as to disown the members 
of any other society whatever, or of all the 
societies in christendom. 

-But the very circumstances and reasons 
which establish this result, demand that we 
should disown them. Having neen members 
of the Society, their defection in principle, their 
violation of discipline, and finally their separa- 
tion from the Society, all demand that we 
should testify that they are no longer members 
of our religious Society. Persons who have 
separated themselves from any body of people, 
in a society capacity, certainly can have no 
rational grounds of objection to having ‘the 
fact declared on the part of those from whom 
they have separated, and with whom they have 
no religious fellowship. And as all societies, 
in their characters as such, are accountable, 
to a certain extent, for the conduct, and con- 
versation, and avowed belief of the individual 


should be so hateful to those who are them- 
selves unsound. ‘To call men to account, and 
to deny them religious fellowship on account 
of doctrines, is to be downright persecutors ; 
because such persons seem conscious that the 
doctrines which they hold must be condemned. 
Such is the tendency, and such the actual re- 
sult of the new doctrines. 

Our discipline however declares, that it is 
to be observed, that if any member be found in 
a conduct subversive of its order, or repugnant 
to the testimonies with which we believe we 
are intrusted for the promotion of truth and 
righteousness, it becomes our indisputable duty 
to treat with such in Christian meekness and 
brotherly compassion, without unnecessary de- 
lay or improper exposure, according to the 
directions of our Lord to his church. Matt. 
xviii. 15, 16, 17. 

From the right exercise hereof we believe 
no degree of persecution or imposition can be 
justly inferred : for the imposition rests on the 
part of those who (as has sometimes happen- 
ed) insist on being retained as members, whilst 
at open variance with our religious body, either 
in principle or practice. . And further enume- 
rates certain prime articles of the Christian 
creed, a denial of which is pronounced to be 
cause of disownment, p. 22. 


Robert Barclay, in his ‘* Anarchy of the 













lication, been acknowledged as a correct ex- 

















The pas- 
sions and prejudices, and even ignorance of 








Ranters,” which has, from the time of its pub- 


stracting from us; and then let conscience and 
reason in every impartial reader declare whe- 
ther or not it doth not hold. Suppose a people 
really gathered unto the belief of the true and 
certain principles of the gospel, if any of these 
people shall arise and contradict any of those 
fundamental truths, whether such as stand, 
have not good right to cast such a one out from 
among them, and to pronounce positively, 
“This is contrary to the truth we profess and 
own; and therefore ought to be rejected, and 
not received, nor yet he that asserts it as one 
ofus? And is not this obligatory upon all the 
members, seeing all are concerned in the like 
care, as to themselves, to hold the right, and 
shut out the wrong? I cannot tell, if any man 
of reason can well deny this.’’ Barclay’s 
Works, fol. 214. 

And again he says—*“ If God has gathered 
a people by this means into a belief of one and 
the same truth, must not they that turn and 
depart from it, be admonished, reproved, and 
condemned, (yea rather than they that are not 
come to the truth,) because they crucify afresh 
unto themselves the Lord of glory, and put 
him to open shame ? It seems the apostle judg- 
ed it very needful they should be so dealt with, 
Tit. i. 10. when he says, “There are many 
unruly and vain talkers, and deceivers, especial- 
ly they of*the circumcision, whose mouths must 
be stopped.”” Were such a principle to be re- 
ceived or believed, that in the church of Christ 
no man should be separated from, no man con- 
demned or excluded the fellowship and com- 
munion of the body, for his judgment or opinion 
in matter of faith, then what blasphemies so 
horrid, what heresies so damnable, what doc- 
trines of devils, but might harbour itself in the 
church of Christ? What need then of sound 
doctrine, if no doctrine make unsound? What 
need of convincing and exhorting gainsayers, 
if to gainsay be no cyime ? Where should the 
unity of the faith be? Were not this an inlet 
to all manner of abominations? and to make 
void the whole tendency of Christ and his apos- 
tles’ doctrine ? and render the gospel of none 
effect ? and give liberty to the inconstant and 
giddy will of man, to innovate, alter, and over- 
turn it at his pleasure?” ib. 215. 

I think the separatist® must be bound to ac- 
knowlédge, that Robert Barclay was no tole- 
rant, in their sense of the word; but, on the 
contrary, that he was a firm orthodox. 

One great objection they make, to the east- 
ward, against orthodox disownments, 1s, that 
they say, those disowned are the largest num- 
ber ; but what, I ask, has this to do with the 
principle laid down by Robert Barclay? Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the majority of a month- 
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ly meeting should fall into gross immorality, 
such as drunkenness, profane swearing, fighting, 
&c. would not those who remained upright and 
consistent with their profession, though the 
smaller number, have an undoubted right to dis- 
own the disorderly ones? I will state the case 
still further. Suppose that seventy-five, or, if] 
the reader please, ninety-five, out of a hundred, 
were to enter into military pursuits, or to pur- 


; ’ a . Die . 
be either justified or condemned by that Christ) tion from violence will release them, whenever 


that died at Jerusalem. He wrote in defence 
of his views, and Isaac Pennington, for one 
was engaged in controversy with him. 

It is a great object with the members of the 
new society, to claim the character of being 
persecuted. ‘They very generally, to the east- 
ward, take the property of the Society, and 
not unfrequeritly, in a violent manner, they 


they think proper to be quiet.” ‘ Having 


3|spoke thius,’’ says he, “most of the people 


seemed quiet and pleased; but the geaner and 
mobbish sort, that take pleasure in tumults and 
disquiet, were dissatisfied.’ And it further 
appears, by a passage in the same journal, p. 
590, that some of these people, who came into 
a meeting where Thomas was, and made dis- 





l chase and hold slaves—would not the minority| break in upon our religious meetings, and| turbance, were taken out by the authority of 
; have a right to disown them? ‘The answer is|trample under foot the rights and privileges| the governor of the city: 
y obvious. But it will be said that these cases| of those from whom they have separated; they| It is but justice, however, to the Society to 
> consist of conduct, and not merely opinion.| even use violence upon the persons of Friends} add, that they greatly regret the existence of 
d Admit it—still it proves that minorities, in cer-|—and yet, are dreadfully persecuted. It re-| any necessity to ask the interference of the 
a tain cases, had the right to disown members.| minds me of the claims set up by slave-holders| civil authority for the protection of our reli- 
le But where, | ask, has Robert Barclay placed|in the southern states. If we call in question| gious privileges. And we trust to be able to 
d the right of disownment in stronger ‘terms,} their right to enslave, and tear from their fel-| bear a “ becoming testimony, even in courts, 
e than in the quotations just given, in relation to| low men their dearest sources of domestic en-| and to show that nothing but the nature of the 
e doctrines ? Or where has discipline been more} joyment, they exclaim that their inalienable} case will take any of us there.” But we are 
d, decisive than it is under the head of conduct} rights are invaded. not so principled against such protection, as 
m and conversation, where it enumerates blas-| Another means whereby it is attempted to/ to refuse it in cases of absolute necessity. 
y; phemy, speaking profanely of Almighty God,| raise a popular excitement in their favour is, (To be continued.) 
rd Christ Jesus, or the Holy Spirit ; denying the}to exclaim against going to law. They say —-— 
nd divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,} that the orthodox are disposed to appeal to the | OBITUARY. 
ne the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit,| civil authority; that our early Friends did not 
he and the authority of the holy Scriptures ? The| do this, and that all such appeals are w rong. Diep—On the morning of the 9th ult. at 
ke question, then, of just disownments does not} But this objection comes with a very ill} Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Saran, wife of Elisha 
nd depend on the numbers on either side. To] grace from persons who are pursuing ualaw-| Bates. 
an suppose the criminality of a practice is dimin-| ful practices to obtain their purposes. In noticing the decease of our departed 
y's ished in proportion to the number of trans- | It would, indeed, be a very convenient sys-| friend, we must be permitted to pay a short 
; gressors, would be to change the very ground} tem to violate our civil and _ religious rights, | tribute to her unobtrusive and solid worth. 
ed of moral obligation. It would make sin to be| and then persuade the world that “lawyers are} She was naturally of a very diflident disposi- 
nd a departure from popular opinion, and not aja great curse, and that Christians can have) tion, fond of retirement, and little disposed to 
nd violation of the laws of God. ‘Thus, if a single} nothing to do with the law.’ make any display of her religious feelings. In 
nd individual in a community (a monthly meeting,}| We believe that civil government is of di-| the various relations of social life, she was an 
not for instance, or a whole Soeiety) were to bel vine institution, and designed as a terror to|example of fidelity and watehfulness, endea- 
esh guilty of murder or of blasphemy, it would be} evil doers, and a praise to them that do well.| vouring to discharge her several duties, with 
put a heinous sin; if another joined him in the} Under this wise provision, the weak are protected uprightness, as in the sight of Him who seeth 
dg- practice, the sin would be diminished ; and so} from the strong; and the peaceable man is re-| In secret, and not to win the applause or favour 
ith, on, till the community would be equally di-| leased from the necessity of contending, in per-| of the world. She was a faithfyl, affectionate, 
any vided ; when the former sin would become aj sonal conflict, with the violent for the preser-|and sympathizing wife ; a tender and watchful 
‘ial- matter of indifference—neither good nor bad.| vation of his life, liberty, and other inalienable| mother; a steady and feeling friend—being 
rust Let the number in the practice in question} rights. adorned with that ornament which is of great 
re- increase, and it would become good ; but when| ‘Thomas Story, in his journal, p. 469, insists| price in the divine sight, a meek and quiet 
rist they were all engaged in it, it would be mostj}on our right to avail ourselves of the protec-|spirit. Her extreme diffidence and humility 
on- excellent. Such are the absurdities which) tion of the civil magistrate. _ In the course of|led her to entertain a very humble opinion of 3 
om- flow from the new doctrines in making majo-| his travels, he met with a number of persons} her religious attainments, and probably sub- a 
rion rities the governing principle in matters of} who had been disowned, and who frequented| jected her to some painful conflicts of spirit, ef 
; $0 faith and practice. Friends’ meetings for the purpose of distur-| which persons of less self-distrust would have an 
tee. But they tell us that they hold the ancient|bance, charging Friends with persecution,|been spared. During her last illness, which 9 
the doctrines of Friends; that the Society never| &c. In a large public meeting where they} was protracted, her bodily sufferings were se- 
und had-a creed, &c.; and that our primitive|had made disturbance, Thomas claimed this} vere, and at times it was evident that she suf- 
Vhat Friends differed among themselves on doctri-| protection, and proceeded thus to reason the|fered much from mental depression ; yet she 
vers, nal points. What, then, we ask, were their} case: was frequently clothed with great tenderness 
the doctrimes ? Or, if they had no settled doc-| “ Now, observe, if it were the case of the|of spirit, and evinced an earnest concern for 
inlet trines, how can the separatists hold the same|church of England, or Presbyterians, or Pa- the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
nake doctrines? The assertion amounts to this:| pists, or Baptists, to be thus used by persons} Ass the period of her release from the pains 
1 pos- that early Friends had no settled religious be-| excommunicated by them respectively, how|of mortality drew near, those discouraging 
none lief—yet the separatists have the same belicf| would it relish to any of them? Would they| views of herself, which seemed to have weighed 
+ and that they had—that they had no settled doc-| think themselves obliged to sit under such vio-| upon her spirit, gradually gave way, the Sun of 
over- trines, yet these hold the same doctrines ! lences, without any regard had to the civil] Righteousness was pleased to arise, and shone 
But, penetrating through this mist, in which| peace of mankind, thus invaded on the most/upon her; a humble yet steadfast and confid- 
% 86> they are endeavouring to envelope themselves,| solemn occasion? 1 do not believe they| ing faith in Him, animated her spirit, and ena- 
 tole- and coming to the points at issue between us.| would. W hy then should we, who are equi ally| bled her to look with holy joy over and beyond 
n the we shall not only find the doctrines held by! privileged to the protection of the civil magis-|the things which are seen, to the unfading 
the followers ef Elias Hicks inconsistent with! trate, who is ordained of God as a terror to| glories of the eternal world, with a blessed as- 
east- those of our early Friends, but that the Socie- | evil doers, and a praise to them that do well?}surance that a crown of immortal glory was 
;, that ty, even in its infancy, did consider the very doc- [ think no rational considerate persori@c ‘an| prepared for her. 
pum- trines now held by these people as suflicient| blame us if we have, or yet should, excite the} On the evening of the 4th ult. several friends 
th the cause of disownment. The case of Jeffery | magistrate against all such, notwithstanding} baving called to see her, and a few words being 
Sup- Bullock is decisive on this point. He was dis-| any unjust clamour of persection against them} addressed to her, expressive of the peaceful feel- 
nonth- owned for declaring that he did not expect to) and us for so doing, since these people’s cessa-| ing of the speaker in the prospect of her early 
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release ; she replied by stating her own belief| of the superstitious crowd : 


but she is our in-! 


that her end was near,'and that “all would be| mate at the fireside, she dwells in our hearts. 


well.”’ After the company had withdrawn, the } 


| Where full liberty of inquiry exists, and no pre- 


tively possessed of the weapons of slander and 
defamation,’ * but must return them upon the 
heads of the accusers to their shame and dis- 





sweet serepity of her countenance bespoke the | ference is expressed by the laws for any one} comfiture. 
heavenly c omposure of her mind, and being sect above another, truth has all the aid it needs. 


asked if she felt comfortable, she re plied, * Yes, 


| And, if religion of some sort has ever been found 


A friend lately informed us that he saw Hal- 
liday Jackson’saccount of Ohio yearly meet- 


I feel the arm of Almighty power round about{ necessary to the support of social order, what! ing printed in the form of a handbill stuck upon 


me, and I cannot be uncomfortable whatever 
this poor tabernacle may have to suffer. 
freely given up alhacheiieg, children, and 
every thing, as to this life.”” She then address- 
ed her children in the most tender and appro- 
priate manner; and soon after, speaking to her 
husband on the prospect of the speedy dissolu- 
tion of their happy union, she observed, “The 
time of our separation draws near—Il shed 
tears, but they are not tears of re gret at leav- 
ing you, —this is made easy to me, 
I know that I have not done much to eae 
his cause, yet I do not feel that this will stand 
against me. But I feel that I have loved the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity; and now I have 
the consoling evidence that -he will not leave 
me in the hour of extremity and trial. 
blessed presence will be near me, his power 
will be round about me, and bear up my head 
above the billows of afflicuon, and give mea 
mansion of rest and peace in the regions of 
eternal blessedness. I know that my end 
draws near, and 1 do not know how soon it 
may come,—it may be this mght, and if it 
should, let all my dear friends know that all is 
well,’’ 

As the last hour approached, she was per- 
fe ctly aware of it, and the energies of her mind 
‘emaining unimpaired, she seemed tenderly 
alive to the affliction of ber beloved family in 
the prospect of her speedy removal from them; 
and just before her articulation failed, was se- 
cretly engaged in solemn supplication. Indeed, | 
prayer seemed to be the constant engagement 
of her redeemed spirit ; and though it was not 
so audible as. to enable those present to con- 
nect her language, yet the name of the “ Lord 
Jesus,’ that blessed Saviour whom she loved | 
and believed in, was often. distinctly heard. 
Soon afier this the power of utterance failed, 
but the epee was still holding secret intercourse 
with heaven ; a look of holy calmness and re- 


signation spread over her emaciated and worn |grand jury found a bill against the whole of the| 


features, she closed her e yes, and gently bre: ith- | 
ed easier 
more. 





ni 


Extract from an Oration delivered by 1. A. 
Suaw, Plymouth. 





His | 


and easier, until she bre athed no 


lare we not encouraged to e xpect from its holy| 


lates pure as the breath of he aven, free as the 
air we breathe? for, be assured, prosperity 
will hover round us, while our councils are di- 
|rected ‘by a fixed regard for the principles of 
right. ‘The dangerous doctrine has been some- 

times entertained, that nations and individuals 
are not bound by the same mora] obligations ; 
that what would be violence, treache ry, or arti- 
en a small scale, may be pohtical wisdom 
leas transferred to the cabinet. Diplomacy 

has sometimes been only name for 
double dealing. 
upon other times, to know that the true interests 
of the individual and the community too, are 
inseparable from the principles of truth. 
ilet me assure you, that the irreversible laws of 
|nature and of order, emanating from the God 
| of nature, have given no healt hful existence, no 
| vigorous action, to the machinations of any de- 


another 


|the many or the few, 
|part from the life-giving principles 
faith and private virtue, 
statesman or a true patriot, 


| 
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A letter has been received from Ohio with- 
in a few days, from which the following ex- 
tract is taken. 

“On the 17th inst. (11th months) our court 
(of cominon pleas commenced its session. The 
first business which claimed the attention of the} 
lorand jury was that of the riot case. On the 
| morning of the 19th, having employe -d near two 
in the examination of witnesses, the} 


{ 


|days 


nine bound over by justice Southerland, and 
\added four to their number ; whom, in the inves- 
|tigation of the subject, they found had taken 
|second day. Atthe instance of the accused, 
‘and by conse nt of parties, the final hearing of 
ithe case is postponed, or laid over until the 


1 should do injustice to my subject, did I |next court.’ 


omit to mention how much our civil libertie ss | 
Chris tianity, jing the foregoing intelligence. 
as it exists with us, is the strongest pillar of a| 
for it is the best cuardian of place the accuracy of the narrative published 


owe to the spirit of our religion. 


free constitution ; 


Other letters have been received, confirm- 


If any further evidence was requisite to 


the public morals. It has exalted, and will con-|in the 49th number of the Friend, beyond the 


tinue to exalt this people ; 
rit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
will here put forth her might 


she wi! 


} 


Here 


pow er 


troubled elements of human society. Here we ,onl@ present the most conclusive and unan-} 
may expect her to exert a fur more salutary in-|swerable reply to the often repeated and un- 
, = , ’ . . : . : } — ry 

fluence than she has ever done before, for here |founded charges against the writers in The 


here 


i 


she is unshackled. She is not 


altar as a mys 


we uc pa 


peant, meet t 


| breathe her renovating spirit over the 


for, ‘where the spi-|reach of refutation, or to expose the misrepre-| 
‘—Christianity 


‘sentations of Halliday Jackson 
the same party, it is amply afforded in the re- 
sults of these Jegal investigations. 


> 


| around | Kriend, of being “ deeply skilled in the art of 
e gaze |misrepresentation and falsehood, and superla-} 


But it is our lot to be fallen! 


And|' 


praved, any sinister policy, whether devised by| 
No man, who would de-| 
of public | 
can be either a wise} 


an active part in the unparalleled outrages of 


and others of 


‘They not| 


the doors of the court house in Steubenville, 


| have | influence, its sanctifying power, where it c nde| and we learn that this method of appealing to 


public feeling has become quite common with 
them. A cause which requires so much un- 
truth to support it, and whose partizans can 
resort to such means to spread those untruths, 
must be, we should think, in rather a desperate 
case. 

We thank the author of the interesting 
article on modern astronomy. We should be 
glad to encourage similar productions, believ- 
ing, that good essays, illustrative of the various 
branches of science, occasionally introduced, 
would both enhance the respectability of the 
paper, and agreeably contribute to its variety. 
Ihanks, also, to our friend V. for his scraps 
of primitive Pennsylvania history. They have 
really been to us a pleasant treat—and will, 
we doubt not, be relished, for their exhibition 
of business-like brevity, unsophisticatéd sim- 
plicity, and the glimpses which they are caleu- 
| lated to give into the character and eve ry day 
habits of the illustrious Penn. We shall look 
with eagerness for the continuation. 


y 


| 








Married, at Friends’ witietieenk! in Pine-street, 
on fourth day, the 3d instant, Isaac Merepirn, of 
Chester county, to Hannan, daughter of Enoch 
Lewis of this city, 


Died, at Berwick, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 20th ult., in the 25th year of his age, Henry 
Smira, son of Joshua R. Smith, of Burlington, N. J. 
Amiably disposed from his childhood, it may correct- 
ly be said of him, that few have attained to the same 
age as free from the contamination of vicious pro- 
pensities, and his end was in accordance with the 
uprightness and integrity of his life. Amidst the 
|paroxysms of a violent disease, (typhus fever,) he 
was favoured to cast his care upon Him, who regards, 
with a propitious eye, those, who, in humble faith 
and filial confidence, look to Him for support in the 
|time of need. Hence, to him, the prospect of disso- 
lution was not terrific; and, we trust, he has been 
permitted to enter the mansions of eternal joy. 


| 





From Littell’s Remember Me, for 1&29 
HYMN OF THE JEWISH CAPTIVES. 


We eagerly look for the day, 

O God! when thy mercy shall rend 
The clouds of misfortune away, 

And put to our bondage an end. 


Soon Kedron’s dark vale shall rejoice, 
And blossom again like the rose ; 
When we shall be led by thy voice, 
To the land where our fathers repose. 


Oh! then from the willows we'll take 
Our harps, and sing praises to thee! 
And the lyre, in its pride, shall awake, 
When Judah’s lone daughters are free. 
The sun of thy mercy shall shine 
Once more upon Salem's bright towers; 
Then glory, O God! shall be thine, 
And rapturous hearts shall be ours. 
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